Volume IV 


RENODS 


Atomic Bomb Secrecy? 


Now that we have the atomic bomb we are con- 
fronted with the serious problem of what to do with 
it. There is general agreement on the necessity of 
using it as a force for peace, but which road leads to 
peace—keeping or sharing it? Deep cleavages of 
opinion are developing, with the Army, Navy and 
a large portion of the Congress unwilling to divulge 
the secret. Many commentators are lining up with 
the large majority of scientists who are anxious to 
share our knowledge as a means of preserving peace. 

One group believes that by keeping the secret we 
would have a headstart in atomic development over 
the other nations. Aggressor countries might hesi- 
tate before starting a war if they thought our atomic 
bombs and counter measures were superior to theirs. 
The crux of the matter lies in our unwillingness to 
believe that all nations intend to keep the peace. 
Until we have had more experience in collective 
security there will continue to be forces in this coun- 
try who believe that we should rely on our own 
might to keep the peace. The psychology is based 
on fear of other nations and a reluctance to sub- 
stitute collective security measures for the present 
method of national defense. 

The group who wish to share the secret of the 
atomic bomb with the world assume that scientific 
cooperation, not isolation, fosters peace. If we do 
not reveal our knowledge, we are clearly indicating 
our distrust of other nations, particularly Russia. 
Such a move will only add fuel to the fires which 
are already at work dividing the allies into two com- 
peting blocs. If we were assured that the United 
States would be the only nation to gain control over 
atomic energy, we would probably keep our mo- 
nopoly. Scientists estimate, however, that it will take 
other countries from two to five years to catch up 
with us. If this is so, many people feel that we 
should give Russia knowledge of the bomb now in 
order to cement relations with her as well as to put 
her under a moral obligation not to use the weapon 
against her allies. 

Another alternative is to entrust the information 
to the Security Council of the United Nations Organ- 
ization. This might lead to the Council being the 
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repository of all military information including fu- 
ture discoveries. Such a pool of knowledge would 
be subject to strict regulatory controls and the use 
of atomic weapons might be outlawed. This solu- 
tion might prevent the world from engaging in the 
most expensive armaments race ever conceived. To 
develop the atom bomb in this country cost 2 billion 
dollars and dipped heavily into our supplies of men 
and materials. To stay ahead of other countries 
would be a heavy drain on our resources. 

President Truman, in his message to Congress on 
atomic energy, hoped for international arrangements 
which would renounce the use and production of the 
bomb. He felt the problems of international collabo- 
ration and exchange of scientific information were so 
pressing that discussions ought to take place on an 
international level before the United Nations Organi- 
zation began to function. He made it clear that any 
discussions would not disclose the manufacturing 
processes leading to the production of the atomic 
bomb. 

If we decide to keep our developments on atomic 
energy secret, then we must realize that we are 
stifling its use for constructive advances, and reserv- 
ing it only as a weapon of destruction. It would be 
impossible to use the principles of atomic energy 
in automobiles and railroads and still keep them : 
secret. Scientists also learn by comparing notes with. — 
fellow researchers. If they had to work in seclusion 
without being able to use the discoveries of other 
scientists, progress would be retarded. 

The great difficulty with formulating policy in 
these postwar years is that we are trying to ride two 
horses at once. We have passed the United Nations 
Charter which commits us to keeping peace through 
cooperative action. There are those who don’t quite 
trust this theory of collective security and want to 
have a second line of defense in case the organization 
fails. Yet policies which back up the world organ- 
ization are opposite to those which support a theory 
of self-sufficiency and armed power. In times of 
transition some action will always be taken which 
looks backward rather than forward. If the back- 
ward action becomes dominant, however, the new 
pattern will be lost and the advance of the human 
race retarded. 


International Reconversion 


The process of converting a world organized for 
total war into a world cooperating for peace is now 
under way with the foreign ministers and their 
deputies struggling with the peace treaties, at the 
same time that delegates meet to establish the United 
Nations Organization, and still other officials work 
to get the semi-autonomous subsidiary organizations 
ready to function in cooperation with the United 
Nations Organization. 

The recent London meeting of the big five for- 
eign ministers, which was expected to lay the ground- 
work for the peace treaties with Italy and the smaller 
German satellite nations, accomplished little due to 
the disagreement between Soviet Russia and the four 
other governments on the question of which nations 
should be allowed to take part in the treaty negotia- 
tions. The Soviet Government was insistent that 
only the Big Three, Russia, Britain, and the United 
States, do the negotiating with the exception that 
France was to be consulted on the Italian treaty. 
The other powers wanted all the nations concerned 
consulted, particularly China and France who are 
permanent members of the Security Council. 

The principle involved in the dispute is whether 
the writing of the peace treaties is to be entirely of 
consultation with the United Nations concerned. The 
conference adjourned without arriving at any deci- 
sion. It is to be hoped that the progress that was 
made concerning a peace treaty with Finland, rec- 
ognition for the Hungarian Government, and the 
proposals to refer certain phases of the Italian peace 
treaty to the deputies will serve as groundwork for 
future negotiations. 

In contrast to the discouraging set-backs encoun- 
tered so far in the treaty negotiations the formation 
of the United Nations Organization is progressing 
well. The Executive Committee of the Preparatory 
Commission has made such progress that a meeting 
of the full Preparatory Commission is expected to 
take place in November, and the first session of the 
General Assembly is scheduled for December. 
Twenty-six nations have already ratified the United 
Nations Charter which will come into force when 
29 nations have joined and deposited their ratifica- 
tions in Washington. 

Progress is also being made in establishing the sub- 
sidiary organizations which will function in connec- 
tion with the Social and Economic Council. 

Meetings of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, the Interim Council of the provisional Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization, and the proposed 
Educational Cultural Organization will all be held 


this fall. 


UNRRA Running Out of Funds 


The need for getting coal, food, clothing and other 
essential supplies to the liberated countries has not 
lessened. As winter approaches, it grows more acute. 


Fortunately, letters reaching Congressmen and goy- 
ernment agencies in Washington in recent weeks 
have shown a shift from the “Let’s have more for 
ourselves” attitude to an increasing demand that we 
do everything possible to reduce the suffering in 
those countries. 

Insofar as relief and rehabilitation are concerned, 
the liberated countries are divided into two cate- 
gories: 1) those supplied by UNRRA,—Greece, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Albania, Italy, 
Austria, China, Formosa, Korea; and 2) the so-called 
“paying governments” who are now undertaking 
the financial and physical job of solving their own 
supply shortages,—France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Denmark, Norway and Luxembourg. 

Until the end of the war with Japan, shipping and 
supply were the bottlenecks to our sending goods 
abroad. Shipping and supply are now being over- 
shadowed by a third obstacle: the financial problem. 

The sudden end of Lend-Lease, from which 
France, Belgium and the Netherlands were bene- 
fiting somewhat, worked a considerable hardship on 
those governments. It is vitally important that a 
workable arrangement be developed under which 
the “paying governments” can continue to obtain 
supplies from the United States without a break in 
the pipeline. 

The other phase of the financial problem is the 
UNRRA appropriation. We have still not appro- 
priated $550,000,000 of the $1,350,000,000 pledged by 
this country. The request for this amount is ex- 
pected to be placed before the Deficiency Subcom- 
mittee of the House Appropriations Committee 
about October 8. At the present moment UNRRA 
is reported to be virtually out of U. S. money, and 
as the U. S. fund is 70% of the agency’s total budget 
and UNRRA cannot make contracts or commit- 
ments beyond the extent of funds in hand, it is daily 
missing opportunities to keep the supplies flowing. 

At the meeting of the UNRRA Council in August 
of this year a second contribution equal to the first 
was asked of each of the uninvaded nations, based 
as before on 1°% of its national income for the year 
ending June 30, 1943. This request for an additional 
$1,350,000,000 will probably come before the full 
House Foreign Affairs Committee before November 
first. If authorized there, it will then be sent to the 
Appropriations Committee for funds. Opposition 
is expected to be quite severe. 

There has been a good deal of criticism of 
UNRRA, some of it apparently well-founded. How- 
ever, the fact remains that UNRRA is the only inter- 
national government agency equipped to cope with 
the problem. There is no other means of avoiding 
the direst consequences in the liberated countries. 
It has been stated authoritatively that both the “pay- 
ing governments” and the UNRRA recipients will 
need financial help if rehabilitation is to take place 
within the next three to five years. The question 
now is whether the funds will be made available to 


do the job. 
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